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Antevican Slavery. 


“tremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just 
and that his justece cannot sleep forever.” —JEFFERSON. 
me 


REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued. ) 


Honorable conduct towards General Maitland.—Prometion of 
agriculiure.— The increase of poprulation.— State of Society.— 

. Four of Toussaint through the island.— Constitution formed. 
— Declaration of Independence. 


His xegociations with General Maitland exemplified the 
unimpeachable probity which marked al! his official transac- 
tions with other countries, and exhibited a fine contrast to 
the execrable perfidy which he was solicited to practise by 
an unprincipled commissioner of the French republic. 

During the treaty by which the British troops were to 
evacuate Hayti, and the island was to remain neutral to the 
end of the war, Toussaint visited General Maitland at his 
head quarters: and another personal interview being desira- 
ble for the purpose of settling some points before the em- 
barkation of the troops, General Maitland engaged to re- 
turn the visit at Toussaint’s camp. With perfect confidence 
in the integrity of his character, the General did not hesi- 
tate to go to him with only two or three attendants, (hough 
it was at a considerable distance from his own’army, and he 
had to pass through a country full of negroes, who had 
lately been his mortal enemies. Monsieur Roume, the 
French commissioner, thought this visit afforded a most fa- 
Yorable opportunity for serving the cause of his govern- 
ment: and having, it would seem, no scruples of honor or 
conscience about the lawfulness of any means likely to ac- 
complish a desired purpose, he wrote to Toussaint, urging 
him, as@ true republican, to detain the British General as 
a prisoner. While General Maitland was on the road to- 
wards the camp, he received a letter from a private friend, 
informing bim of Roume’s plot, and warning him not to 
trust bimself in the power of the negro chief: but consult- 
ing the good of the service in which he was engaged, and 
still relying upon Toussaint’s honor, he bravely determined 
to proceed. When he arrived at the head quarters, Tous- 
Saint Was not to be seen, and the general was desired to 
wait, and was kept in waiting a coxsideradle time. He 
could not but feel much dissatisfaction ata reception appa- 
rently so uncivil; and perhaps, began to regret his negtect oi 
the caution which had been given him on the road. But at 
length Toussaint entered the room, with two letters ope 
mhishand, « There, general,” said he, “ before we talk 
together, read these: one is a letter just received from 
Roume, and the other is my answer. I would not come to 
you, tii) | bad written my answer to him; that you may see 
how safe you are with me, and bow incapable I am of base- 
ness.” General Maitland, on reading the letters, found one 
90 artful attempt to persuade Toussaint to sieze his guest; 
- an actof duty to the republic; and the other a noble and 
indignant refusal. ‘ What?” said Toussaint to the pertidi- 
ous Frenchman, ‘Have | not passed my word to the British 
S¢eral? How theu can you suppose that | will cover my- 
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self with dishonor by breaking it? His reliance on my 
good faith leads him to put himself in my power; and . 
shoald be forever infamous, if I were to act as you advise. 
I am faithfully devoted to the republic; but will pot serve 
it at the expense of my conscience and my honor.” 

With such talents and virtues, it is not to be wondered . 
that Toussaint was beloved to enthusiasm by the negrour 
who had ta'sed him to the dignity he enjoyed, and was ho- 
nored with signal demonstrations of respect and esiecew 
from publ’c persons of other nations with whom he had oc 
casion to communicate. 

When be found himself at ease from the complicated war- 
fare in which he had been involved, he devoted his undis- 
turbed attention to the arts of peace, and the policy of his 
legislation was characterized by the same sagacity and pru- 
dence, the same mildness and humanity, which had distin- 
guished his exploits in the field. One of the first objects of 
his care, was the regular cultivation of the soil, upon which 
the prosperity of every country must principally depend. 
When he restored many of the planters to their estates, 
there was no restoration of their former property in buman 
beings. No human being was to be bought or sold. The 
cruel treatment which the negroes had experienced in 
their state of slavery, would naturally create in their minds 
a strong aversion to agricultural labor, and hence arose one 
of the greatest difficulties whi ssaint had to over- 
come in his exertions for the ago people who had 
placed themselves under his government. Severe tasks, 
flagellations, and scanty food, were no longer to be endured. 
The planters were obliged to employ their laborers on the 
footing of hired servants, and the negroes were required to 
labor for their own livelihood. The amount of remunera- 
tion was not left to individual generosity, or private agree- 
ment; but it was fixed by law that the cultivators of the 
land should have for their wages, a third nart of the crops; 
a large compensation, in a country where the chief produc- 
tions are sugar and coffee. While this ample encourage- 
ment was afforded for the excitement of industry, penalties 
were at the same time denounced for the punishment of idle- 
ness, 

These laws were enforced by military power, for there 
were no civil authorities to act. To the establishments of 
civil life, the negroes in their formercondition must have 
been entire strangers. A slave bas no country; the will of 
his master is his only law; the overseer is at once accuser 
and witness, judge and jury; the driver is both coustable 
and beadle. During the war there was no place for any but 
military institutions: and Toussaint, when it was necessary 
to enforce laws for the public good, had consequently no 
officers of civil justice to whom he couldresort. The idie 
vagrant who would not work, and the deserter from the 
army, therefore stood on the same ground; and were equuai- 
iy liable to be punished, after a fair trial, by a court mar- 
ual: but so miid were his punishments, that the severes, 
vpe fo. a laborer was being compelled to enlist as a soldie,. 

The effects 


tbroughout the country. So great was the progress of agri- 


of these regulations were soon visibic 





saint ate 
culture from the time of their adoption, that, notwithstaad- 
‘ug the ravages of nearly ten years’ war, and othor impedi- 
ments which retarded its improvement, the land produced 
‘a the next crop full one third of the quantity of sugar and 


| -offee which it bad ever before yielded in its most prosper-~ 
} ous season. 


Obliged to work, but ins moderate manner, and for hand. 
some wages; and at liberty, for the most part, to choose their 
own masters; the plantation negrves were in general con- 
tented, healthful, ane happy. 

Another beneficial consequence of the new order of 
things was visible in the state of population. While in Ja- 
maica and other West India Islands, in the midstof peace 
and plenty, there was a constant dimunition among the ne- 
groes, and the merchants and planters were confidently af- 
firming the impossibilf#y of keeping up their numbers with- 
out annual importations from Africa; in Hayti, on the con- 
trary, such was the salutary result of the more moderate 
labors of the men, and the restenjoyed by pregnant wo- 
men, that the same race of people had considerably in- 
creased, in spite Of war both foreign and civil, of frequent 
massacres, and of all the wants and miseries which had 
fallen upon that afflicted island, for so many years. 

The state of society at this period, presented many inter- 
esting objects to the contemplation of an attentive abserver. 
Some situations of trust and responsibility were filled by 
free negroes and mulattoes, who had bees in respectable 
circumstances under the old government; but others were 


occupied by negroes, and even by Afripans, who had res, 


cently emerged from the lowest condilion of slavery, ‘a hoy 
were chiefly the able and the artful, who, inthe otao5 of 
revolution, had raised themselves to eminences of opulence 
and power. 

The superior class had arrived at a his-h 
tuousness in their mode of living, apd 
joyments to be derived from rank or 4; 
houses were furnished with a sple 
ropeans: there was a gener: 
spersed with individual mist: 
gance. Their etiquette, 


. degree of sump- 
possessed all the en» 
gnity. Many of their 
dor equalled by few Bu- 
at fondness for show, intery 
snces of true taste and real ele- 
, bad reached a degree of refinement 
scarcely to be credite’y; and the services of their domestics 
were performed With surprising promptitude and celerity, 

The most perfect ease was conspicuous in every face, and 
gaiety of heart seemed to season every repast. Ip edu tersa- 
tion ne subject was inadmissible,except that of their own for. 
mee cond ‘don, the remembrance of which could not fail of exe 
citing astonishment at the acuteness of argument and brillian- 
cy of wit by which the social circle was often entertained. 

But to mention the claims of their country would kindle 

fresh fire in every eye, and call forth Patriotic acclamatiogs 


from every tongue; frequently accompanied by expressiona - 


of contempt and abhorreuce towards their traitorous bre 
turen, who had deserted from the black army, and abandome- 
ed the cause of general liberty. 

It has been stated by a writer who visited the island at 
this time, that the men wers, in genere), seus 
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men were elegant and engaging; that the imtercourse of the 
séxez was on the most rational footing; and that the differ - 
eat shades of color which remained had lost most of their 
former hostility. Many Americanshad married mulattoe 
ladies, who never appeared to feel the least inferiority from 
their difference of complexion or nation. 

After the cessation of the war, the churches were re- 
opened, and public worship was restored, according to the 
forms of the Romish Communian. 

Dramatic exhibitions were also revived. Most of the 
performers were blacks, and displayed considerable theatri- 
cal talents. The performances were chiefly comedy and 
pantomime. Some attention was beginning to be paid to 
painting. Music was universally practised; instruments of 
all kinds were used, but stringed instruments obtained the 
general preference. 

The principal buildings possessed much elegance, though 
they were not conformed to the laws of regular architec- 
ture. In one of the squares of Cape Francois, the blacks 
had erected a kind of temple in memory of their emancipa- 
tion from slavery: It consisted of a circular dome, sup- 
ported by seven pillars nearly resembling the Tuscan or- 
der. Beneath the dome were two seats, ascended by a 
flight of steps extending all round the building. Above the 
geats was an inscription, on two tablets placed upright, and 
side by side; between which was fixed a pole with a cap of 
liberty on its top. This edifice was raised as a tribute of 
gespect to Santhonax and Polverel, the French commis- 
sioners; and an extract from one of their speeches formed 
part of the inscription. 

The elegance of this structure, presented an agreeable 
contrast to the desolation which deformed its vicinity. For 
the greater part of this once superb city had been suffered 
to remain in ruins ever since its conflagration in 1793. The 
wealthy blacks appeared reluctant to restore its former 
magnificence, as if in rebuilding the mansions of their 
fallen masters, they should create for themselves new op- 
pressors. 

The principal tavern, denominated Hotel de la Repub- 
lique, in appearance and accommodations, was but little in- 
ferior to a London coffee-house, and sometimes exhibited a 
superior degree of splendor. This house was the usual re- 
sort of American visitors, who were very uumerous, and 
was also much /requented by the sable inhabitants. Here 

the usual gradations of society were entirely disregarded. 
In the intercourse of the social hour, all was perfect equali- 
ty: officers and privates, the colonel and the drrmmer, 
were frequently seen partaking, without distinction, of the 
same repast, ond joining, without reserve, in the same 
amusements. "Toussaiut himse)f often dined there, but ne- 
ver Sat at the bead of the table; from an opinion, it was 
said, that the suburdinations of rank should be confined to 
the field. 

The etiquette of the field, formed a complete contrast to 
the faniliarity of the tavern. Sixty thousand men were 
frequently reviewed and exercised together on the plain of 
the Cape. On these occasions, two thousand officers were 
geen in the field, carrying arms, from the general to the er- 
tign, set with the utmost attention to rank; without the 

" gmaliest symptom of the insubordination indulged in the 
leisure of the hotel. Each general officer hac a demi-bri- 
gede, which went throngh the manual exercise with a de- 
gree of expertness seldom witnessed; and pertcrmed equal- 
ly well several manoouvres applicable to their method of 
fghtivz. Ata whistle,a whale brigade would run three or 
four iwndsed yards, then separating throw themselves flat 
on the ground, chaoging to thejr backs or sides, keeping 
up a strong fire the whole of the time, till they were recal- 
fed: then they would form again, in an instant, into their 
wonted segularily. This single manmuvre used to bg exe- 
cuted with sued faeility and precision, as totally to prevent 
Cavalry fram charging them in bushy and billy couotrics. 
Such complete subordination, such promptitude and dexte- 





’ fity, prevailed the whole time, 4 would have astonished 
any European soldier who bad the least knowledge of their 


previous situatipo. 


Those who formed the great bulk of the people, and who 


lived in humble privacy, discovered the same passions and 


propensities which are cowsptcaous in negroes all condi- 


———— 


tions. Theic fondness for infancy and youth, their rever- 
ence for age, their tenderness for ail the relations of life, 
seemed rather strengthened than impaired by the acquisi- 
tion of liberty. Their favorite amusements were now in- 
dulged without restraint; but the good order which gene- 
cally prevailed, rendered the interposition of public justice, 
and the infliction of punishment, events of rare occurrence. 
Though the Spanish Colony had been formerly ceded to 
France in 1795, and different posts had, in consequence, 
been actually surrendered, and occupied by the republican 
troops; yet the city of St. Domingo, the capital of that part 
of the island, still remained in the hands of the Spaniards. 
To obtain possession of that metropolis, and to establish 
such regulations as might be required on its chasge of go- 
vernment, Toussaint resolved to repair thither in person. 
For the purpose of visiting many other places of impor- 
tance reviewing the troopsinthe different previnces, ap- 
pointing oflicers to command them, settling the districts, di- 
recting the distribution of military stores, and completing 
various other arrangements with greater accuracy and suc- 
cess than could be done ata distance; he at the same time 
determined on taking a regular journey tkroughout the 
island. 

The people were every where prepared to regard a visit 
from the chief as a distinguished favor. The fame of his 
martial achievements, and the excellence of his general 
character, had rendered him an object of ther affectionate 
admiration and esteem: and his personal appearance and 
manners were calculated to strengthen the universal at- 
tachment. Of amanly form, anda little above the middle 
stature, he had a countenance bold and strikug; terrible 


Toussaint to a general assembly of representatives, conven. 
ed from every district; by whom it was approved and adop- 
ted. It was afterwards promulgated in the name of th. 
people, and the island was declared to be an independent 
state. This proclamation was made in due form op the 
first of July, 1801. 

(To be continued.) 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 


Mr. Lundy:—The apparent misrepresentation of 
Wilberforce’s sentiment, grew out of a different 
acceptation of words. When I speak of con. 
science, I mean an internal consciousness in ma 

of right and wrong; not abstract right and wrop 

but that which is such, in his own particular cir. 
cumstances; I believe that it results from the ope- 
ration of the eternal principle of rectitude in the 
human intellect, and that its intimations are worth 

of all regard, in every variety of situations, jp 
which man can be placed.*—He, it is presumed 
would define it otherwise. A firm belief in the 
fenability and importance of positions, sometimes 
induces us to attempt the defence of a cause against 
fearful odds; the present is a case of this kind. 
The superiority of Wilberforce, is felt, and acknow- 
ledged; and an assurance of cordial feeling is here. 
by tendered, for his exertions in a common cause: 
taking it for granted, that those exertions proceed 
from opinions which we hold in common, differing 
only in modification. P 
The question then, whether slayery be wrong, is 
not at issue with us,—to this we both answer af- 





to his enemies, but displaying the most attractive sweetness 
to his friends. His manners and deportmeni were, in 
general, easy and familiar; occasionally, elegaat. When 
addressed by any inferior, he bent with the most obliging 
courteousness; and, without any apparent effort of conde- 
scension, adapted himself to their peculiar circumstances. 
The general respect voluntarily paid to him in public, he 
was solicitous toreturn, or rather to anticipate, by the most 
pleasing civilities. His uniform was a blue jacket, with a 
broad red cape, red cuffs, with several rows of lace on the 
arms, and a large gold epaulette on each shoulder; scarlet 
waistcoat, and pantaloons, with half boots; round hat, with 
a national cockade, and a red feather: to which was added, 
asword of the largest size. 

The reception he met with in his progress through the 
land, was such as might have gratified the heart of the 
greatest potentate on earth. The satisfaction inspired by 


compleceut lock to the loudest acclamation. 
in every countenance. 


and blessed him at his departure. 


island. 


his psesence was testified in various forms, from the simple 
garland, to more laborious and costly devices,—from the 
Superb deco- 
rations covered the principal houses as he passed along, 
and triumphal arches graced his entry into all the towns.— 
Wherever he went, the sincerest welcome was expressed 
The military received him in their 
proucest array; and the whole population hailed his arrival, 


This tour proved highly beneficial to every part of the 
Among the god effects which it produced, were — 
a more unWora: Organization of the municipal governments; 
a better disposition of the military force; the establisament it, and having none of their ambiguities or policies 
of armed posis, forming a complete chain of communica-jit legitimately supersedes them all. 


firmatively, but whether that wrong can be practi- 
sed with impunity; whether he who retains a slave 
without using means to prepare him for the enjoy- 
ment of that freedom, which he designs shall be his 
when it will be an advantage to him, is an advocate 
of slavery; here it appears we differ. 

In order to condense my views on this subject, I 
will throw some otf them into propositions. 

ist. Man is the creature of education and cir- 
cumstance, and is incapable of comprehending any 
right or wrong, but what is connected with that 
education, and those circumstances. He is under 
an obligation to do all the good, and avoid all the 
evil, with which his education has made him ac 
quainted. 

2d. Education is not what is acquired ina par 
ticular seminary, and limited district; it is that 
amount of information, &c. &c. with which our fa- 
cilities, for a knowledge of the properties, relations, 
and connexions of things, have furnished us. 

Srd. In every conceivable state of society, there 
are duties; these, in all cases, suit the time being; 
they are such as grow out of the existing state of 
things. 

4th. The moral rule “as ye would that other men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them,” 
is so simple, yet so compreliensive; so applicable 
and practicable in every possible circumstance, 
that it comprises the advantages of all complet 
arrangements, be-ides those which are pecualiarto 





5th. Man has within himself an inducement to 





and respect duc to his services in the publie cause. 


: ed in its room, and the almost entire cessation of official in 
tercourse with France, 


the future government of the island. In this work he wa 


and an Italian ecclesiastic named Marimit. 





eel 


tion; and provisions for the advantage of trade, ip the fa- 
cililies aflurded to commercial intercourse with the neigb-| 
boring islands, and the continent of America. Having ac-| of luin or an emanation from Deity, itis the same 
compjished the objects of his journey, Toussaint returned |in all men—it is the motive or impulse to rightae 
to Cape Francois, where he was received with the cordiality 


In consequence of the total subversion of ihe ancient co- 
lonial administration, the want of any new system establish- 


Toussaint thought it necessary 
for the public interest to frame a reguiar constitution for 


assisted by several Europeans of considerable taleats, of 
whom the principal were, Pascal, a descendant of the same 
family as the celebrated Blaize Pascal; the Abbe Mouiere, 
When the form 
of constitution had been prepared, it was submitted by 


do right; and whether this be a constituent pat 


tion, and prompts each individual, to do that whic 
he esteems a duty or good, in the circumstances by 
which he is surrounded. 

6th. A neglect to follow this impulse, and to pet 
form that which it dictates, under every mode ol 
education, in every state uf society, is evil or wrong 

No attempt will now be made to estabiish either 
ithe truth, or the importance of these propositions 
*| for it is not known to the writer that theo.ogians of 
metaphysicians dissent from them. It is beueve®s 


a proper consideration of them would lead every 
— 


aod* 





*1 make no distinction, between a conscientious, 
good man. 
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mind to right conclusions on the subject before us. 
Ifthe advocates of slavery have not been sur- 
rounded by circumstances tending to a knowledge 
that it is wrong, they may be “ good men,” if they 
have, they cannot. : 
It is true, many of them were born and raised in 
districts where slavery is legalized, and practised, 
but they have been educated in a world where it is 
reprobated. Some of them have received elegant 
educations abroad; most of them have travelled, 
and many of them extensively; none of these 
could fail to hear right sentiments on the subject, 
and all have heard from their best men, at home, 
that itisa great moral evil—who can doubt but the 
education received by every intelligent slaveholder 
inthe United States, and the circumstances, near, 
and remote, by which he was surrounded, have en- 
abled him to see that slavery is morally wrong? 
Would not any one of them think himself insulted, 
to be supposed ignorant of the bill of rights, on 
which our valuable institutions are founded; and 
equally so, if it-were insinuated, that he did not 
know that men, means rational accountable beings, 
where it is said, “ all men are equal?” Would they 
not be hurt, making, as many of them do, high 
professions of religion, if they were supposed unac- 
quainted with the great moral rule? and consider- 
ing the authority from whence it emanated, would 
it not be offensive to ask if they think it paramount, 
on accouut of its origin, and intrinsi¢e excellence? 
Dare we suppose that any one of them would deny 
the existence of the moral principle; or that each 
would not claim, to have felt within himself, an im- 
ulse te do good? Is there an advocate of slavery 
in existence, who has not, at some time, thought 
that it isa hard lot, and that he would be averse to 
it himself? These are a few lefding questions put 
to whom they may concern: dire¢t answers to them, 
and conformable practice, would produce an “ ex- 
alted state of feeling,” where no sensation has 
been known, but what had its origin in selfishness. 
It is yain to plead in this enlightened day, that slave- 
ry is not known to be the highest grade of moral 
wrong; and he who practises that which he knows 
is Wrong, cannot be a“ good man”—he must noi 
argue expediency ; nothing can be expedient that is 
immoral. Are the advocates of this system aware 
that alltheir arguments revert upon themselves? 
That when they establish the expediency of its eon- 
tinuance, they prove the necessity of its abolition. 
The greater the value of the slave to the holder, 
greater is it to himself, the less the slave is qualifi- 
ed to perform the duties of civil and social life, and 
¢° provide himself, the greater the necessity for his 
improvement—the longer his rights have been sus- 
pended, the greater the urgency for restoring them. 
The question of sJavery is so plain, that it is diffi- 
cult to speak ov write against it—with every 
thought that presents itself to the mind, there is an 
accompanying suggestion that it need not be ex- 
pgp known to every one—it is self evident, 
the suggestion is a correct one—it is not defi- 
cient in knowledge of what is right, that is com- 
plained of, but unwillingness to perform it. Man 
does, indeed, * act from motives of a mixed cha- 
racter,” an@ this is the reason why he can be inhu- 
man and unjust; if he had no motive but to do 
right from principle, it would be otherwise, but 
amidst this variety of motive, he may perceive 
Without very minute analysis, which is predomi- 
nant; conscience is a convenient and accurate test— 
it will inform him, when in habits of oppression, that 
@ isnot actuated by the moral principle, nor by 
hose passions that are an armament to the hu- 
man family.” It is probably not very safe to de- 
pend much upon the passions, where justice, 1s the 
end to be attained; their stimuli are not always in 
Operation, and may be quiescent, when most need- 
ed—objection may be made to fashionable morali- 
iy it changes to suit the scene; and it is possible 
4 £0 where it is not in vogue. The excitement pro- 
uced by the moral principle has these advantages; 


that it is always well timed, and that we can go 
no where that it cannot find us, and we it. 

By way of close, it may be granted that there 
are many impure abolitionists, but the justification 
for holding, whichis derived from this comparison, 
is not very clear. The conformity of emigrants 
with immoral practises, in their new settlement, 
does not appear to prove much, but, that they 
brought with them, virtue, very dependant on popu- 
lar opinion, and an under match fer pecuniary in- 
terest. It can no more be doubted but there are 
|many, in non-slaveholding states, who would be ty- 
rants if their laws would permit, than that there are 
many, in the slave states, whose principles will 
not permit them to lord it over a fellow being, 
though law and custom combine to seduce them. 

Jay.” 





FOR T#E GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

Mr. Editor:—I am not satisfied with what either 
Wilberforce or Jay writes in your paper; they 
minee too mech for me. Dont they both knew 
that it is worse to make a man a slave, than to kill 
him? If one man takes any thing from another by 
force, he is called arobber, and all that help him 
are punished with him. If a man buys a stolen 
horse, and the owner finds him, he can take him by 
law—every slave is robbed of himself, and has 
found himself; why is there no law to give him to 
his owner? For every man owns himself under God 
—there are such laws in some places, and I hepe 
there will soon be here. A man cannot be'a“ good 
man” that takes every thing his neighbor has, but 
his life. If all the people in new and old England, 
were to buy slaves and be harsh to them, that would 
not help the matter; it would only show that they 
were unjust and cruel. Are slaves to be held, and 
little done or said, till those who hold them get tired 
ofthem? I think every one should throw in his 
mite, as Iam doing now, or in some way help the 
good cause. 
“all men are equal,” were never true till they were 
put in your paper, or wherever you got them from? 
They were always true; but the people in this 
country dont believe they are true, or they dont be- 
lieve that negroes are men; or they dont care for 
the one or the other.” If Luther was passionate it 
was a fault, and he might be sorry-for it; but those 
he wrote against, had no right to complain of truths 
he told them, even when he was angry. I like 
things to be called by the right names, and if [ ean- 
not write much, I think there is truth and weight 


it, and nobody ought to be offended at it—I dont 
want to hurt any man’s feelings, but I think the 
truth should be told. Moses. 


— a — 
Selected Articles. 


MASONRY. 

Extract from an Oration, delivered before the Boyer 
Lodge, New York, by B. F. Hughes, a man of 
color. 
To the contemplative mind, Masonry has been a 
theme of paramount interest. ; 
It has engaged the attention of the wise, the 
great, and the good from the earliest antiquity— 
and has enlivened the imagination of the poet, and 
nerved the pen of the orator Its praises have been 
commemorated on the page of history, and rever- 
ence for its intrinsic worth, has prompted the an- 
cients to inscribe its dignity on their Mausolea. _ 

It is a bond, which cements in one common tie, 
men of the most exalted rank and character—ot the 
most extensive influence, and highest intellectual! 
endowments, with those of inferior stations and 
more limited acquirements; and allays all the little 
asperities of party, and prejudices of country, which 
among men distinct from the Fraternity, are fre- 
quently productive of the worst consequences. — 

Masonry ranks first on the list of benevolent in- 
stitutions; and in this assgrtion, I stand upon inde- 























Do your writers think, that the words’ 


in what I have said—every body can understand | 





pendent ground.—I speak without limitation. Ne- — 

ver was there an Institution, originated by finite ca- 

pacity, having forits base, such enlarged benevo- © 

lence, such purity of morals, such reverence for the 

whee as that, of which our Fraternity ean justly 
oast. 

Although, if was not, till the period in which So- 
lomon; King of Israel flourished, that Masonry as- 
sumed a distinct organization, yet, as an Institution, 
every where fostering afid patronising the Arts and 
Sciences, and as there evidenily existed at ail times, 
men cherishing the principles, and practicing the 
virtues of our Urder, we look back upon the period 
in which Omnipotence eflected the beautiful and 
sublime order of nature, which we now behold, as 
the Masonic data, ' 

Our prinesples are derived from the Sacred page, 
and are therefore, measurably allied to Christianity 
—anu J am bold to assert, that no man skould be es- 
teemed a consistent Mason, who rejects the sacred 
volume. 

Like Christianity, Masonry has been subjected 
to the scofis of the ignorant, no less than to the vio- 
lence of the wicked and the fulminations of the bi- 
goted and superstitious; and every species of cruel- 
ty ever invented by malice, have been brought into 
requisition for the torture of her votaries. In the 
rage of inquisitorial madness, they have been 
scourged, impaled, decapitated:—but a firmness 
marked their character which was invincible. 
Their patience wag unparalleled—their fortitude, 
heroic—their magnanimity, generous—and the 
Fraternity grew more illustrious, as they were more 
oppressed, till those who were foremost to exter- 
minate the brotherhood, eventually became their 
greatest patrons and their warmest advocates. 

Firmer than a rock, Masonry has withstood “the 
iron tooth of time;” kas survived States and Em- 
pires which have awed the world; and will continue 
to out-brave the storms of ages, until “its expan- 
sive & outstretching roots shall encircle the globe we 
inhabit,” and the whole Fraternity be summoned to 
unite in one general chorus in the Grand Lodge 
above, that house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. 

We are taught by Masonry, fo regard the whole 
human species as one common family, created by 
the same Almighty Parent, with similar feelings, 
similar desires and necessities, and iphabitants of 
the same planet, on which they are placed, for the 
aid, support, and protection of each other, during 
their probationary state. : 

More especially shoyld we, as Masons. feel 
bound to all the Fratermity, in affection and kind- 
ness, without regard to those adventitious circum- 
stances, which elevate one man above his brother; 
promptly to relieve their necessities, carefully to 
conceal the secrets they may have confided to us, 
meekly to admonish them, when they may have de- 
parted from the path of wisdom, and affectionately 
to cast the mantle of charity over their foibles. The 
errors of a brother should never fill us with disgust 
and aversion, till we have resorted in vain to every 
measure in our reach for his conviction and refor- 
mation. When he shall have been convinced, he 
will naturally reform, his heart will overflow with 
joy, bis soul will be filled with gratitude to him 
who was instrumental in saving him from ignominy. 

In acts like these, we bear the testimony of a 
good conscience; we sensibly progress in Masonryy 
adding virtue to virtue, emerging more and more 
inte the light, till the full blaze of meridian day 
shall have opened upon us in all its glory. 
——————OEEOEeEeEeOQ\KSSYYY 
AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The twentieth biennial stated meeting of the American 
Convention for promoting the Abolition of Slavery, &c. will 
be held at Philadelphia, on 3d day, (Tuesday,) the 2d of 
10th mo. (October,) next, at 10 o'clock, A.M. To whichy 
the Abolition ‘and Manumission Societies, not yet repre. 
sented, are invited to send Delegates. 

EDWIN P. ATLEE, Secretary. 








Philadephia, 1th mo. (July,) $1, 1827. 
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From the Western Luminary. 
ON SLAVERY.—No. IIL. 


The same causes existing in these states, must 
produce the same effects as elsewhere, and these 
new countries now settled by whites, must replace 
them by negroes.—Then the same assistance once 
afforded, must not be again looked for by Lower 
Virginia from Albemarle and Augusta, nor by New 
Orleans from Tennessee and Kentucky.—Thirty or 
forty years, and not more, may be required to pro- 
duce ocular demonstration of my assertion. By 
that time, these countries will be as deeply black- 
ened as those which formerly invoked their aid; and 
consequently will be ashelpless. For proportiona- 
bly to the number of negroes, is the weakness of a 
country. Hence the West Indian trembles at the 
approach of every hostile fleet. Let us not esti- 
mate the proportion of negroes to the whites, by 
counting the inhabitants of the free, along with the 
white residents of the slave states. The true mode 
of judging, is by comparing the number of slaves 
with those whites immediately among them. So 
Jong as these last are strong enough to prevent a 

eneral massacre, they are safe; and no longer. 

Vben that takes place, twill be too late to offer as- 
sistance. Estimate then your danger by the num- 
ber of slaves opposed to their masters. Hitherto, 
calculation has not demonstrated the power of this 
growing evil; because the new countries have afford- 
ed ample means of subsistence and increase to the 
whites—and along with them, or by purchase, vast 
numbers of slaves have been removec. But the 
new lands, however extensive, have their bound; 
and when that is reached, statistical tables may af- 
ford information on the subject;—not before. But 
that information will cometoo late. ‘The mischief, 
if not prevented immediately, wil! be irremediab‘e. 
As yet, we can only have partial observation to trust 
to; and that is completely in my favor. (See Ap- 
pendiz.) 

Even in our state, the engrossing of land, and 
the replacing the white freeholder by negroes, has 
begun.—Nor cau it be otherwise. The man who 
owns negroes, sees them increase; and he must find 
them land to cultivate. His neighbours are strait- 
ened by enclosures; they cannot live on their little 
farms; they offer them for sale; and he is obliged 
to buy them out, that he may furnish employment 
to his growing stock of negroes. To cultivate by 
hiring freemen, in a slave state, is out of the ques- 
tion. Let me not then be considered as blaming 


him by the wretched system under which it is his 
misfortune to live. Even supposing the poor white 
retains his little property during life; yet at his de- 
cease it must go; itis too small to support all his 
children; "tis sold, and the proceeds divided among 
them; and, as their cast entitles them to associate 
with gentlemen, they must not labor, except upon 
their own ground, under penalty of degrading them- 
selves to a level with the negro.—The consequences, 
J have already pointed out. Still, with the growth 
of negroes, the difficulties of marriage among the 
whites increase; the greater number of slaves being 
pequired as decent attendance upon the family. 
The checks to matrimony augment precisely in 
proportion as the greater number of negroes an- 


then wonder at our young men holding back? They 


have a grade to keep up to, their sinking from 
which would debase them. 


master must support all the increase. 


dred, than lose the whole. 


mast and will be encouraged. 


breeding wenches? Their expense in a new country 
a large stock of negroes. 


whites? 


declare warmly for the right of slavebolding. 


arms, certainly by example. 


against the tyranny of our sometime colonies. 


their tremendous power. 


the north-west. 
his excuse as a politician. 


be from the first mentioned atrocious character 


ly declared that they cared not what became o 





nexes greater value to the remaining whites. Thus 
these checks exist in their worst state in the West 
lodies. There a poor white is the object of con- 
tempt to the negro, who speaks with a sneer when 
he mentions awalk about Bokra; i. e. a white man 
on fuot. Hence in that country the offspring of 
the poor generally, are sunk into mulattoes. 

We are approaching but too rapidly to this situ- 
ation. Young as is tbis state, the cliecks to matri- 
mony are felt, as the numerous instances of celiba- 
‘ey may attest. Itis by no means uncommon to 
ear a girl, destitute of a single negro, express her 
seatiments as to the number of servants which a 
Yasband ought to ssppert fer his wife, Can we 


care of itself: and that they regarded not what wa 


apy. Ifit is sufficient to enjoy the present mo 
ment, the slavebolder is in the right. 


his time. 








differently. 


Contrast with theirs, 
the situation of the negro.—Reduced to that of a 
brute, is it any wonder ifhe propagates as fearless- 
ly ? He kaows well that his abstinence from matri- 
mony would not better his condition, and that his 
Contrast the 
situation of the poor white in time of eickness, with 
that of the black. The former, after exhausting 
his little means, becomes indebted to the charity of 
his neighbors, which grows cold after expending a 
bottle of wine and a few ounces of bark. Not so 
the negro: There’s five hundred dollars vested in 
him; and the master will rather spend three hun- 
The diseases of the 
negro are fewer, poverty precluding in temperance; 
and though in consequence of hard labor, his even- 
ing of life sinks earlier than that of the white, yet 
he has, long before, produced as numerous a pro- 
geny asif he had reached a decrepid old age. 
And this seems to he the highest hope of the mas- 
ter; the increase of this unhappy race being his fa- 
vorite object, and which, from the nature of things, 
They are property. 
Why, said a friend, whev he heard that I was re- 
moving to Kentucky, do you not take out some 


would be nothing, and a few years would give you 
Can we, after this, be 
surprised if the negrees increase faster than the 


Could we become acquainted with a man who 
had laid down a plan for rooting out the white race, 
[am at a loss what punishment we should deem 
adequate to his villiany.—Could we consult the bit- 
terest enemy of America (suppose an English 
prime minister to be such) on this topic, he would i slaves, a number little less thar the whole body of 
This, 
extensive country, would he say, settled by white 
men, may one day prove our scourge, perhaps by 
But intermixed with 
a proportion of blacks, they will have enough to do 
al home, without troubling their neighbors: Nay, 
in process of time, the disproportionate increase of 
the negroes may enable the latter to dispute the soil 
with their masters; and we may behold black en- 
voys from America sent to invoke our assistance 
A 
precedent exists in St. Domingo; and the Ameri- 
cans must not be surprised if European policy avails 
iteelf of every opportunity that occurs, for dividing 
And bitterly would the 
wily pélitician regret that the line of demarcation 
had secured to America a body of men fearless of 
negro insurrections, disengaged from the drudgery 
of patroles, and perfectly ready to oppose their 
whole united force to the movements of Russia from 
Perhaps his lordship might plead 
But what excuse can 
be made for the slaveholder? And in what differs 


Merely in this: that he is only intent on gain, and 
is not generally aware of the consequences of his; 
conduct. I say, generally—fer I have sometimes 
met with men, if such deserve the name, who frank- 


posterity; it was the business ad ar year to take 


Let his sel- 
fishness repose in quiet upon the mind, where the 
charge is daily accumulating, which must one day 
b'ow his posterity to atoms—perfectly happy in the 
reflection that the explosiou cannot take place in|individuals labored. ‘Che public escaped not the 

But the man who nourishes in his bo- 
som the noble sentiment addressed by the dying 
patriot to his country, ESTO PERPETUA, thinks 
He fondly wishes to transmit his en- 


joyments to his children, in the hope that they are 
not only to preserve, but to augment his bequest, 
But these hopes are crushed wherever slaves are 
found; for these they must increase. 

Wherever wealth is expended upon one species 
of property, in preference to any other, that proper- 
ty increases beyond any other.—Where the mista. 
ken charity or policy of Britain has, by its poor 


proportional to the expense bestowed. The pro- 
perty the most steadily productive, will always at. 
tract the most permanent capital. And negroes 
form the most certain species of traffic. How 
many estates are paid for in negroes? Flow often 
do the whole profits of an estate consist in the in. 
crease of its negroes, and in that alone?—a faet 
verified by the sales which generally take place at 
the decease of a great proprietor. Are not these 
people a resource to Virginia as ample as to us our 
hogs and cattle? Do not our slave dealers visit that 
state as regularly, as formerly our slave ships the 
coast of Guinea? Has any man resident there fail. 
ed to observe, that many had no other income than 
the periodical sale of one or more negroes? And 
so long as these people are considered as valuable 
property, so long must their comparative growth 
exceed that of the whites: Nor can any means be 
found to enable the latter to keep pace with them, 
except that of giving them an equal chance with 
the blacks, to obtain employment, without deroga- 
ting from their respectability. These ~eflections 
are untbought of among us: And yet we read Mal- 
thus.—We are told that the most noblest republics 
of antiquity sanctioned the practice. They did— 
Read yet a little farther, and learn their fate, 
Athens, at the latter end of that war which ended 
in her ruin, saw berself deserted by thirty thousand 


her active citizens, and which furnished her most 
useful artizans. Their flight hastened the subjec- 
tion of their masters, who, under the tyranny of the 
thirty, expiated their error. Tyre perished by ber 
slaves in a single night— The guilt of Sparta was 
greater, and ber punishment proportionably pro- 
tracted: Driven from their beloved country, the 
surviving Spartans never beheld it nearer than 
from the ground occupied by a Roman army, which 
beseiged their native capital, at that time a prey to 
their slaves, confederated with the vilest of mane 
kind, who had placed in the seat of Lycurgus a 
monster compared with whom Nero himself might 
have been termed merciful. To this wretch the 
Roman commander granted a truce, and added to 
it conditions that mark but too strongly the deplo- 
rable case of the Spartan exiles, who, with their 
king Agesipolis, followed in his eamp as refugees 
Their wives, children, and effects, were to be re 
turned; but as the women had been subjected te 
the raffians and slaves of the tyrant, it was express 
ly stipulated that no woman should, against het 
will, be sent back to her husband. 


Yet, dreadful as they were, the sufferings of the 
Spartans terminated in one geaeration: Kome, as 
more guilty, endured more. Her conquering cill- 
zens were driven from their native soileby ber ust 
rious chiefs, who replaced them by slaves, literally 
f in fetters, And in their turn, they, or their descea- 

dants, bowed down before the slaves of the empe 
| ror’s first slave, and were even proud if they could 
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to happen in the next generation. Upon such, my |attract their notice. They were hable to be seized 
arguments have no effect, and ought’not to have!and dragged before the tribunal, on a charge of 


hizh treason, by their own slaves. The greatest 
general might be visited, and checked in the course 
of his victories, by a feliow whose back yet bore 
-he marks of the ignominious scourge. ‘Th-:se were 
the insults, the deep felt indignities, under which 


disgrace. The Senate exhausted their ingenuity 
to evince their attachment to the master, by theit 
adulation to his freed men—a degradation inscrib- 
ed by their votes, not only in the records of thet 





rates, encouraged pauperism, the increase has been 
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body, but on columns of marble. The disgraceful 
story is told in Tacitus, and evinces them to have 
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rights of war, and declared their intention to take} of eordial feeling, which conspire to swell into ad- 


them on board a British frigate, lying near the| miration ourrespect for the speech and its author. 























been truly the slaves of slaves. Philosophy, at the} North Carolina, and i i 
uly th \ » and sell them to the highest bidder ti 
same time, in the person of Seneca, stooped to|Commodore Rodgers rather ~aseareied this move- He did not lc Cotun. Star. 
equal baseness.— What would have been the feel-| ment in the hope that the British command ight | vi sar 8 py: tana, Mars, be ta 
ings of a Cato, could sucha state of things have|be in a condition to give more for the - ri oan pope A OF ee = 
been predicted to him? They would have been such|than himself, but had determined "ls if the a frie Pt ie vivelee’s ‘attire ee gman! 
as may be expected in an American of the present| application should fail, to ran h er, €/a friend to virtue or atest of merit. It was enjoy’ 
,to ransom them himself at|ed by right of birth, b 
age, if told that his descendants must one day bow|any sacrifice; and when the Greek boat left the| ch a tiub aPretrtis Bat gaat ec! Bad eS 
down to n s; that from them they will have to|ship, he sent one of his own to approach the fri- ai rere econ “ys wa ey oe 
receive the orders of a king; and to them to deliver] gate on the opposite side to announce his determi ene ri ceohdte tee ade Tee 
whatever they may possess of precjous, or attrac-|nation to the British ee a - etermi-|a tenure which rested on those defects in humana 
tive, without exception of wives and daughters, in/|t! ti . Apprehensive at| nature, which reduced man below his ordinary level 
e| ' . 1e same time that violence would be offered to the| and rendered hi 
the hope of propitiating their good will. One was|females by the exasperated Greeks in the event of| ers yen th un 98 eee Cee ee eee 
: ! ; . Tales | as are the mi j ? 
as little likely as is the other. But the same Pro- | their failing to sell them to the English, he had pre-|seraglio. But ar inmates of an Eaaoes 
vidence which, in the Roman republic, ordered that|pared two of the ship’s boats to i‘ th Pb he pe Tare ne en a ee 
' its early enormities should be expiated by the|/moment they should save the Raghah ship for theler 6s saniiay do good to & man’s country —the pow- 
sufferings of five hundred years, still exists, and has/shore, and bring them to the North C ; lr - re of es clentien ee es ne 
t decreed that punishment shall ever run parellel|the Greek boat approached the frigate, one of their to aiff aig, te Tras pipette dey ton Ss stray 
° ; : : ' itiuse know ‘ogr 
t with crime. Get rid of these people—and your'countrymen a pilot on board of her descried her| mind, to break h OY ait nr toe calctiies wh 
e sufferings shall be lessened: Retain them till eir-/| from the forecastle, and peremptorily and insultingly | ever ie “a ne athe te ee 
a " ° ° b ” 4 Cc . - ” 
| cumstances set them free—and your punishment | directed them to keep off. They then made all s io er to b wer Se et OF ant, St ee 
n shall be great indeed.—In the former case, they | f ; i i OR homelierangl ee Heme ged ee 
‘ Paonie ae Pestana ‘ e, they | for the shore, where they told the interpreter of the| and ennoble your age, and mend you onsatithat 
" ae’ lathes wl wh nh emvar se 8 to you: In! orth Carolina, they would cut the throats of their| power is a possession which a man, n nh whicl ‘ti 
: rh ae hive = — your destruction, per- igre The boats of the North Carolina over-|angel, may stoop from his height to take ‘oe end 
. took t i joy (imr : 
¥ Fe te eunttneet) » tad = ae the ship,and brought] enjoy (immense cheering). He devoutly believed 
" preston sana Ae rd, W yo e Commodore, as an addi-|—yes, from the bottom of his heast he was con- 
7 dio teneateien end teallen ebihtel te Gumueies ional inducement for them to comply with his pro-| vinced —that in lending his humble and disinterest 
a Rodgers in the circumstance related below, I do not wish to apo yng that he had doubts of their right| ed aid to establish power in the hands of the Minis- 
Rs eeadiidh, tbek tae some Wine, the Bites of the Sudilh * sell them, an that if they persisted in refusing ter who now weilded it, he had enabled many per- 
rs Seetth te: has densbund: Gnneatl, teadh-oeh caalt Gat at — ¥ — feel es to detain them} sons to hold it for those sacred purposes; aud he 
3 se? and send a sloop of warto Napolido R ia to] cared it in bi 
. nen" 7 aos loop apolido Romania to| cared not whet! > 7 
io votes See rather eo come States, can be | ascertain theirgright to dis om of them.—Aft sheth ‘cined 7 set ~ rb coh 
— prevented from forming their own opinions, as res pects its itati ve or) whether Ne joined in strengthening the possess 
eae ’ pects ts | some hesitation they consented to release them to| of it for tl f ho Sit t0 Sch 
ite, nationality. To illustrate which, suppose, that a vesse: ’ , it for those of others who would devote it to such 
ef rr : » © » the Commodore for the fifty dollars; and they were|noble and legitimat ds (i ing. 
. rom his own, or this state, were, whilst the North Carolina| afterwards comfortably clothed by subscription,} They might be wn od th, \ ne cc aaa 
a . . . e ; 7 r ~ a ; 
* be na in a Roads, to heave too, and inform | for which and all other attention shown them, they ed, W ould anteater od his life ed ie a hin 
be ace — ore, that they had eight female slaves on board, | evinced the liveliest gratitude. They were, subse-|to do good to his fellow creatures te y tof his 
we sso Heathen. ere. ol roel for sale,—wha‘| quently, restored to their freedom among the coun-| power—a deep and heartfelt satisfaction, which 
f ee ave i i lh anep mens a : . ° , Ww 
the you or your slaves; bat, say the tien they vd phere United ican fret the fact th Ayrety : nated ae nok pie torso. Som Bhar cree sens 
ber Ag agg: a , ates, act that their degradation|that he might derive either from judicial i 
\ ! y are to be sold into intermivable by capture and exposure to the Greek d - i j , ian eager ot 
ida hahis ah teiaddteds ehe o ) ex] ( reeks, and par- ments, or frem foreign missions, or from the com- 
pity on them, for the honor of|ticularly their having been thrown into the posses-| mand ie mi 
NOSSES - of all t , i 
ae es ph they are not Mahomedans, or I might|sions of infidels, would irretrievably prevent their| He would, indeed, damty porches et a 
ibly use endeavors to free them. recovering their original rank ir iety in thei ambit 6 eileen 2 
al g iginal rank in society in theis| objects of human ambition, if he gav 
hich rr FEMALE CAPTIVES. own country.” They had been carried to several] that deep and heartfelt stlefuction whack male’ 
to he following anecdote of Commodore Rop- islands for sale, previously to their being purcha-| man feel that he was doing good in his generation 
Pes —_ is alike honorable to him as an individual, | sed on board the North Carolina, and this disap-| by cultivating his mind and by living a life of in- 
a and to the character of the nation, which he has so pointment tended to aggravate the uasubdued fero-| tegrity, whilst he was spared to his friends, sure 
ight {oithfully represente It is communicated to us|City of the Greeks. . from all factious bias on the one hand and from 
2 y a friend of the Commodore, and in giving it to y this act of disinterested benevolence, Com-|all interested motives on the other—enabling him 
4 te i readers, we cordially unite with the writer in bis modore Rodgers, rescued these helpless and unof-| to bequeathe a name, when he was called Je to 
ats bey expressions of admiration of the disinterest-| fending females, devoted, in all probability to a cru-| the gratitude of countless ages, as one of the noblest, 
Re , enevolence which it records of that distinguish- el death; and the hope is indulged that every Ame-| though it might be also one of the humbiest, bene~ 
oth € by accomplished officer: — rican officer placed in similar circumstances, will| factors of mankind (great cheering). 
pe “ meng many things calculated to excite interest | @¢t in the same manner. To avoid a compromit- — a 
whe = oard the North Corolina, there is a painting tal of our neutrality is the strict obligation of eve- LIBERTY 
rest ae ce one of her crew, educated for an|'Y. officer, but it is equally imperative upon him to| Disguise thyself as thou wilt, said Yorick, still slavery 
a me Ww ich developes the peculiar inhumanity of mitigate, whenever he can do so without a positive thou art a bitter draught !—aud though thousands in all ages 
, ag ged struggle subsisistng between the| Violation of duty, the calamities of war.—.Vorfolk = been made te drink of thes, thou ort uy ieee Sites Am 
dl Tar pin Wecche' Waaietne he anes ahioh Herald. ro Per Bile A 5 — sweet pen goddess, 
wk a nein when the ship lay at the island of Paras, private wombie, " hose een, eemdantove st be ony 
¢ citi tual se painter has felicitously represented the ac-| How long will it be before a member of our House of Re. ull herself shall change! No tnt of words, can spot thy 
oP ust vessel - which took piace on the poop of this} presontatives, will dare to address an assembly in language ee tino chyenle pever, OS TES ae 
terally tunity of a Greeks seized the favorable oppor- of similar import, to that of Mr. Brougham? Could | is Seppine' thal nls wetacveb, from ethan count Gian a 
wa on beard fee ship s being anchored there to bring McDuffie, a Hayno, or an Everett, bring themselves to utter led. Graciou. Heaven! cried I, kneelug down upon the last 
aa inane . sale, eight Turkish female captives, | sentiments breathing at every sentence the genuine dictates step but one in my ascent, grant me but health, thou great 
could ty doll mt Ney demanded three hundred and twen-| of true Republicanism? Must it ever be left for a member eet of it, and give me but this fair goddess as my com- 
sisal S pleittes The Commodore strongly reprobated | of the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain, to teach such hy dctas preredehecaoar ieeas bene "whieh a hing 
Ss . >. . : = 
of ‘ e we bay barous, and urged the impropriety | ideas of real emancipation, and a British public to applaud ‘ur them ! oe 
rge Such a1 ° P ’ P 1D} 
co mad tae vanton violation of the rules of all civili- | such expressions?—Ed. G. U. Eman. paseo 
a toni——~at the same time offering fifty dol- Th f 1 : a Another remedy for Intemperance.—A remedy for intempe- 
cours ars forthe sricsnets. Sex or raat nn gc . - nie ing Pie or oe Mr. — $s +s bas been invented and advertised by Messrs. Reed and 
t bo S00 OF o senethe ian: -ACKS,/ sneech at Liverpool, is truly eloquent. ut, it is| Howare, of Boston, which is said to be equally safe aud effi- 
se were ly fair, iekar peg x or Bic asagh mapas not the vivid diction which gives it this character. a nr At that of - tate a pap cne ge ae has deen 
sf ! Ra > seater pierre: ag pad inistered in several cases with the most satisfactory ef- 
was co humble posture on the poop, and their looks It enn agg erity of virtue, the full body of patrio~| fect, Two cases are mentioned of men whe had hoon able 
not ¢ and actions evinced the intense interest they { tic thought, the benevolence of mind, and the glow | tual drunkards for more than five years, who had been giv- 
renuit] in the result The fai use In erest they el en over by their friends as irreclaimable, and who are now 
thew tymtoms of rt ne airest, particularly » exhibited} * 1 would advise them. not to come to the United States, | restored to respectability and usefulness. The place of Dr 
y aite ee ie ie bitterest distress. The Greeks re-| if their color is below the standard, setup by the southern| Chambers would therefore have beea supplied even if he 
- ro iheee 0 liberate them for the amount proffered, oi states; in our state, ch: istians of their color are bought and| had not left the receipe behind tim, as it Is said he has 
that they were fairly their peppery by thei dacpnat Mabon copes ee ean asf alte pce manner 
a . 3 it selis ior Lo price. *4 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1827. 
aE ED TE TR EI A ee 
SC The editor havinz been absent for several weeks, 
6n business, regrets that it has not been in his power to at- 
ignd to some mattersin due season which have had aclaim 
upon his notice. At this period of unusual party excite- 
ment we may calculate on great exertions being made to 
divert the attention of the friends of the Anti-Slavery cause 
from their object. Although the questiqns which now agi- 
tate the political community are of minor importance, com- 
pared with that of abolishing the ‘ supreme curse” of sla- 
very, yet a few may, possibly, be led away by the din of 
farty strife, and induced to abandon their ground. It there- 
fore behooves those who remain stedfast, to redouble their 
exertions for the attainment of the object which they have 
constantly had in view. We have yet no cause to despair; 
but, on the contrary, we have much ground for the hope 
that by a steady perseverance in the course we have hitherto 
pursued, we shall eventually and speedily witness the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of our great and important work, 
Having but just returned home, I have not time, this 
week, to netice particularly the state of things relative to 
the ensuing election. I will merely observe that the candi- 
‘jate hitherto supported by the friends of the anti-slavery 
cause, is still upheld by them upon the same principle as 
formerly, Whatever part he may choose to take in other 
questions defore the public, he does not abandon this prin- 
ciple, in the slightest degree, but remains a firm, decided, 
unwavering advocate of the abolition of slavery, and the in- 
ternal improvement of our country. 











HITTING OFF AN INTRUDER. 

It is well known that Mordecaia M. Noah, the editor of 
the “ New York Enquirer,” is, by profession, a Jew. It is 
also known that he has been much in the habit of satirising 
and abusing the colored people. But of late, he meets with 
uo little -annoysnce, in the exercise of tbis his favorite 
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abuse of our brethren, which is too often indulged in by 
little minds. Such conduct discourages the virtuous among 
and renders the slanderer equally a ‘* nuisance with the slan- 
dered.” 





ADMINISTRATION MEETING. 
At a large and respectableymeeting of the citizens of the 
Third and Fourth Wards, friendly to the Adininistratior 
held at Klinefelter’s on Tuesday evening, the 18th inst 
James Smitn was called to the Chair, and ARCHIBALD STIR- 
LING, appointed Secretary. 
The meeting was addressed‘ at considerable length by 
Daniel Raymond, Esq. 
The following resolutions offered by Mr. Raymond were 
then adopted, and the proceeding of the meeting ordered to 
be published in the several newspapers, signed by the 
Chairman and Secretary. 
Whereas it is indispensably necessary to the prosperous 
and successful administration of the General Government 
that the people should bestow their confidence and support, 
upon all their officers, who discharge their duties to the 
public with faithfulness and ability—and Whereas certain 
ambitious, but disappointed politicians have charged Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Clay, with the infamous crime of “bribery 
and corruption” without being able to produce a particle 
of proof to sustain their charge:—and Whereas, it is, by the 
immutable laws of justice, the duty of the accuser to sustain 
his charge by proof, and not of the accusxp, to ‘acquit 
himself:"-—And Whereas this meeting approves of the mea- 
sures and policy of the present administrators of the Gene- 
ral Government: particularly in regard to the protection of 
national industry and the appropriation of the public mo- 
ney, in making ioternal improvements:—And Whereas, this 
meeting disapproves of the policy of the party, denomi- 
nated the ** Opposition,” a majority of whom are decidedly 
hostile to the protection of national industry; and deny the 
Constitutional power of Congress, to make internal improve- 
ments:—-And Whereas this meeting approves of the practice 
of re-electing a President for one term, who las been guil- 
ty of no misconduct during his first terin. 
Therefore Resolved, That as we thus far approve of the} 
conduct of John Quincy Adams, as President of the United | 
States, we will use al] honorable means to promote his re- 
election. 
Also, Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting it 
would be impolitic in the extreme for the friends of the 
American System, to Jend their aid in elevating a party to 
power, a majority of whom are hostile to that system. 
Also, Resolved, That as no proof has been produced to sup- | 
port the charge of bribery and corruption against Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Clay, the charge itself, ought to be consid- 
ered by the American people, as an unfounded calumny. 
JAMES SMITH, Chairman. 
ArcuisaLp Stinine, Secretary. 





us, while it removes motives of inducement from the vile. |° 


, 


— ; : ; ————— 
(I might almost say the only,) sufferers. The Vir- 


ginians followed next in the order of the time, as 
well asin the severity of their symptoms; and in 
regard to the natives of North Carolina, all the 
change they have undergone seems to be less a dis. 
ease than a salutary effort of nature to accommo- 
date the physical system of its subjects, by a safe 
and gentle attenuation to the new influences of a 
tropical climate. The most protracted case of ill- 
ness in the whole number, bas not lasté@onger than 
five days; three days is perhaps the avérage term 
of the in-doors confinement of such as are pro- 
nounced sick, and about one-third part have not 
been confined at all.” 

The factory at Young Sesters, which was sus. 
pended for a short season in consequence of a war 
between two of the native chiefs, has resumed its 
operations. “All the public and private property 
which had been confided to Freeman’s protectio 
during the absence of the factor, was scrupulously 
respected and preserved amid all the alarm and 
disorder of the war.” Three of the colonists are 
now permanently fixed at this factory, engaged in 
trade and making improvements. 

The St. Johns’ establishment continues prosper- 
ous. A large plantation has been connected with 
the factory of the island, and the way is perfectly 
repared for the introduction of a little colony of 
twenty to thirty families to this fertile spot at once, 
and an indefinite number at short intervals ever af- 
terwards. 

It is particularly gratifying to learn, that an 
agent has been for the first time introduced at Little 
Bassa, fifteen miles to the north-west of St. Joha’s. 
Among the chiefs of this region there seems long 
to have existed a secret and silent dislike and drea 
of the colony, and they have persisted in the slave 
trade until the present year. “Unless, however, 
(says Mr. Ashmun), I greatly deceive myself, every 


'cause of enmity and jealousy has for some months 


past been fast melting away, and we are, by the 
most unexceptionable means, introducing among 
them an influence which is, with God’s blessing, to 
ameliorize and exalt their own condition, and_to 
lead on to the establishment of a civilized popula- 
tion in that quarter, at no great distance of time. 





5c: The Candidates for the Legislature have agreed to 
hold Public Meetings, as follows: 
On FRIDAY, the 21st inst. [last evening] at Peck’s Hotel, 
Fell’s Point. 

On TUESDAY 25th at the Hand Tavern, Paca street. 













































amusement, from some of the writers in “ Freedom’s Jour- 
nal.” They are colored persons, (very saucy, of course, as 
he considers them,) and they appear quite able to pay off 
the satirist, in his own coin, for his voluntary acts of kind- 
ness towards them. Some time since, he undertook to harp 
upon the string so often attuned, relative to perfect equality 
among all classes, intermixture of colors, &c. He con- 
demned the some as pointedly, and no doubt with at least 
as much sincerity, as a slaveholding gentleman, with half a 
dozen colored concubines, would do. In answer to the 
self-styled follower of Moses, (who, it would appear, hates 
all the descendants of Africans as much as those of the 
Egyptians,) the editors of the Journal remark: 


** We should think, if Major Noah were aman of reflec- 
tion, be would be the last to aggravate the wrongs of the 
oppressed. Has lie forgotten that this is the only country 
“fn which the descendants of Abraham sustain a standing equal 
to thatof the Ifrican? If he has, itis time he sbould be 
reminded of the fact. The Eternal hath said, and the de- 
¢ree has gone forth, that his brethren shall be “a pro- 
verb,” ‘* a hissing,” and ‘a by-word” among the nations, 


until the Millenium glory, or the fullness of the Gentile 
world.” 


; After some other very judicious observations, they touch 
him eff as follows.— 


** We are not ambitious for the amalgamation, spoken of 
le the Major; yet we hope our readers will not consider us 
assuming, when we tell them, that neither the colored map 
of wealth aud education, nor the colored lady of any claims, 
would have any difficulty in attaining to all these equal 


rights, bor would we trust the Major, had we daughters 


with the dowry of a fifty or a hundred thousand: we fear he 
would forget the law of lights and shades.” 


On FRIDAY, the 28th at the Court House, Monument 
square. 
Speaking to commence at 7} o’clock each evening. 


It isa duty we owe the public, to keep our readers advised 
of whatever relates to the welfare of our colored popula- 
tion. The following notice of the proceedings of the 
American Colonization Society should have been inserted 
last week. It is extracted from the African Repository. 


LIBERIA. 
Orrice or THE CoLoNnizATION ant 
Washington, September 1st, 1827. 

The despatches just received at this office from 
Mr. Ashmun, colonial agent at Liberia, up to the 
18th of June, exhibit a detailed and most animating 
account of the progress of the celony, and such 
evidences of its promise and utility as even its 
warmest friends would not have ventured to pre- 
dict. History affords no instance, we believe, of a 
colony, enjoying at so early a period of its exist- 
ence, greater prosperity. From the numerous do- 
cuments transmitted by Mr. Ashmun, we can at pre- 
sent only give a few extracts, having reference to 
the general interests of the colony, omitting what- 
ever is of subordinate importance. 

“The passengers by the Doris, ninety-three in 
number, were landed, after a pleasant, but some- 
what protracted passage of forty-five days. All 
were, soon after their arrival, slightly affected by 
the climate, which proved fatal only to two smal! 


We have already, to some extent, connected with 
all our features an agricultural appendage, a plan 
which has proved advantageous in different ways 
both to the country people and the colony. / 
most desirable addition stil! to be made to both, is 
a school for the instruction of the native youth apd 
children of the respective tribes in which our esta 
blishtaent is situated.” ie 
Mr. Ashmun here urges the importance of invi- 
ting the charitable institutions to lend their aid to 
this object, and adds: “I think it nearly capable of 
demonstration, that the African tribes may be civili- 
sed without expulsion from their chosen settlemenls 
and villages, and without that fearful diminution 
which has, from causes which do not exist here, as ™ 
regard to the Indians of America, accompanied 
march of civilization in that hemisphere. 

The following will, we are persuaded, be perused 
with no ordinary interest: “an excursion of one 
our people into the interior, to the distance of about 
140 miles, has led to a discovery of the populous 
ness and comparative civilization of this district 
Africa, never, till within a few months, even com 
jectured by myself. The same individual is noW 
absent ona second journey: the particulars of bo 
L hope to be able to present to the board by the 
next conveyance. Inthe mean time, it may” 
be witheut interest to observe, that we are situated 
within fifty leagues of a country, in which a highly 
improved agriculture prevails; where the horse is 
a common domestic animal; where extensive tra 
of land-are cleared and enclosed; where every 
ticle absolutely necessary to comfortable life, ® 








**Finalty, we enter our protest agaiust the indiscriminate 


* 


children.” “The people from Baltimore, (says Mr. 
Ashmun), were the first, and generally the greatest,’ is used as a written language in the ordinary 0” 


produced by the soil, or manufactured by the skill 
j}and industry of the inhabitants; where the Arabic 
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merce of life; where regular and abundant markets 
and fairs are kept, and where a degree of intelli- 

ence and partial refinement distinguishes the in- 
habitants, little compatible with the personal quali- 
ties attached in the current notions of the age to 
the people of Guinea.” 

Mr. Ashmun proceeds to state, that it has been 
ihe policy of the neighboring tribes to shut out as 
much as possible the colonists from the interior, 
and even toeconceal from them the fact of the ex- 
jstence of uch a people as are now found in pos- 
session of the country at a little distance from the 
coast. The reason he states to be, their “ desire to 

ossess themselves of the streams of coramerce, by 
concealing the remote sources of their gains.” It 
is now ascertained, beyond all doubt, that the inland 
tribes are anxious to open a direct communication 
with the colony, as a large proportion of the exports 
from the colony are, at present, from these interior 
regions. It is believed that opening a free passage 
will double the amount.—Arrangements are mak- 
ing accordingly, to effect this object by amicable 
negotiations with the coast tribes, and Mr. Ashmun 
thinks there 1s a promise of speedy and entire suc- 
cess. 

“It affords me satisfaction,” says Mr. Ashmun, 
“to state, that we have, within a few days, accom- 
plished the entire renovation of the schools of the 
colony—organizing all on the Lancasterian sys- 
tem, and uniting them under a common superinten- 
dant—the Rev. George McGill, who agrived by the 
Doris, from Baltimore. There is at present a great 
want of school books and stationary. We are 
greatful for a box of the former, sent out by the 
Doris—but among more than two hundred children, 
they cannot he !ooked upon asasupply for more 
than halfa year.” Ina note he adds, “all the 
children of the colony attend school.” 


There are belonging to Rev. Mr. Carey’s 


school for native children, 45 
To Rev. G. McGill’s classes, 16 
To Mr. Stuart’s school, 44 
To Miss Jackson’s school, 40 
To Mrs. Williams’ school, 30 
To Mr. Prout’s school, 52 
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The annexed letter from the Rev. Geo. McGill, 
who sailed for Africa in the Doris, to one of the Bal- 
timore committee of the American Colonization 


Society, will be read by his numerous friends with’ 


much interest, 
Monrovia, May 11th, 1827. 
Dear Frienp: I have arrived safe in Africa af- 
ter a passage of fifty-six days from the time that 
you leftus on board. TI have little more to say than 
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Aware that she could be nothing but a slaver, | 
made sail in chase, and though then sunset, I shap- 
ed a course so as to cut her offin the night, At 
one in the morning we got sight of her under a press 
of sail, but to no effect; for old Nich himself will 
not escape this darling ship in light winds. It, 
however, fell calm, when we were about four or five 
miles from her, and I directed the boats, well man- 
ued and armed, to attack lier. However, no resis- 
tance was made, and at two o’clock one of the 
boats returned tu acquaint me of the capture of the 
Creole, a Brazilian brig, with a cargo of three hun- 
dred and nine slaves. 

The purport of this letter, my god friend, is not 
to take up your time with a perusal of my eaptures, 
but to made your feeling heart (if possible) more 
alive than it is to the miseries I have experienced 
in this slaver, and the torture the unoffending crea- 
tures are put to in cold blood, by these execrable 
villians the Portuguese. Inthe morning I went on 
board to see and be a witness to the state the slaves 
were in. Now, you will bear in mind this vessel is 
only 854 tons; that near one hundred men were in 
chains below, and those chains so rivetted as to 
take my peoplea whole afternoon to let the poor 
creatures breathe the air aloft. The women and 
girls were (horrid to relate) branded with an iron, 
at least one inch in length, with the letter B; and 
several of these marks must have been done even 
since they were at sea (but two days,) as several of 
the younger females were weeping from the pain 
they still suffered; and I was a melancholy witness 
to the marks, all of them being a sore, and most of 
them festering, and this, too, not one inch above the 
breast. "The men were marked with the same letter 
B, but on the arm. 

As you are ever on the move in the higher cir- 
cles, do make this cruelty known, that, if possible, 
these monsters of wanton depravity may be punish- 
ed. Itis too bad, that after the immense sums of 
money given to that rascally Portuguese govern- 
ment to suppress the slave trade, such enormities 
should be suffered. I frightened the beast of a mas- 
ter out of bis wits, by getting a red hot iron and 
putting it close to bis cheek; and I verily believe it 
will have a good effect. I would have given my 
ears, if I could have branded the villzan on his fore- 
head or cheek. 

Do, my geod friend, speak of it to all and every 
body you think proper; for it is heart-rending to 
see such cruelty, so barbarously inflicted, and by 
those dealers in the human flesh. 

This last capture makes no less than two thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety-seven slaves, taken 
and emancipated by this ship alone. ‘The Calabar 
and Cameroens rivers are now perfectly empty. 





that this is the place for me. As soon asI can get 
prepared to receive my family, I shall come or send 
for them. I have been most agreeably disappoint- 
ed—The colony presents the most lovely pros- 
pect for us that my eyes ever beheld. 

_ Since this fetter has been on hand, L have great- 
4 recovered, and have been made an offer by the 


school commitiee to take charge of the schools in| 
the settlement, and see that they are conducted’ 


Properly: and at the same time to teach sixteen se- 


lect scholars four hours in the day—My compen-| 
Sation for the same is $4150 per annum. In addi-) 
ton, they have made me librarian. for which they, 


t 


allow me $50 per annum. Inmy next I will try to 


give vou something of more interest. 





THE TWORRIBLE TRADE. 
Communicated from a naval officer of rank, employ- 
ed on the coast of Africa. 
“Bight of Biafra, April 12, 1827.—Yesterday 
akerioon, after having sent some of my boats into 
€ Calabar river, where [ had reason to believe a 
Saver Was on the point of sailing, 
‘ Vessel was seen from the royal yard, standing 








with a full cargo, 


In the former there is but one vessel, and she is 
| French, and in the latter, none whatever. I hope, 
| therefore, they have felt the last order of our gov- 
_erament, to seize them with slave cargoes on board 
jnorth of the line, and that the slave trade, if not 
| stopped, has lately received a severe check. I am 
off for Sierra Leon in a day or two, in hope of 
‘meeting, —--——, as the thunder and liglitning in the 
vicinity of these rivers and the immense mountains, 
‘has for the last week been terrific. The rainy 
season jis also beginning, which alone is sufficient 
to drive any one out of these sad biglits. In addi- 
tion to the Creale, | have sent up for adjudication | 
this last month, no less than seven vessels, all laden 
;with slave cargoes, and it has alinost cleared the 
| bights. 


| From the (English) Anti-Slavery Magazine. 
TREATMENC OF FEMALES IN COUNTRIES IN WHICH 
SLAVERY PREVAILS. 

| Among the negroes, on the siave coast, the wife 





is never allowed to appear beiore the husband, o: 
to receive any thing from his hands, without puttin 


through between Pernando Po and the main land. | part of those nations which inhabit the southera 


we) 


coast of Africa, the women of a family are seldom 
permitted to eat along with the men.* The hus- 
band sits alone at table, and his wife commonly 
stands at bis back, to ‘guard him from the flies, to 
serve him with his victuals, or tofurnish him with his 
pipe andtobacco. After he has finished his meal, 
she is allowed to eat what remains, but without sit- 
ting down, which it seems would be inconsistent 
with the inferiority and submission that is thought 
suitable to her sex. When a Hottentot and his 
wife have come into the service of an European, 
and are entertained under the same roof, the master 
is undep the necessity of assigning to each of them 
a distinct portion of victuals, which, out of regard 
to the general usage of their country, they always 
eat ata distance from one another. 

In the account which has been given by Comy 
modore Byron, of the Indians of South Aunerica, 
we are told that “the men exercise a most dezpotic 
authority over their wives, whom they consider in 
the same view as they doany other part of their 
property, and dispose of them accordingly: eve. 
their common treatment of them is cruel; for the 
toil and hazard of procuring food, lies entirely v poi 
the women, yet they are not suffered to touch auy 
part of it, till the husband is satisfied, and then he 
assigns them their portion, which is generally very 
scanty, and such as he has nota stomach for him- 
self.” The same author informs us, that he has 
observed a like arbitrary behaviour among many 
other nations of savages, with whom he has since 
been acquainted. 

From the servile condition of the fair sex, in bar- 
barous couutries, they are rendered in a great mea- 
sure incapable of property, and are supposed to 
have no share in the estate of that particular family 
in which they reside. Whatever has been acquir- 
ed by her labor, is under the sole administration 
and disposal of those male relations and friends, by 
whom they are protected, and from whom they re- 
ceive a precarious subsistence. Upon the death 
of a proprietor, the estate is continued in posses- 
sion of his sons, or transmitted to his other male 
relations; and his daughters are so far from being 
entitled to a share of the succession, that they are 
even Considered as a part of the inheritance; which 
the heir is at liberty to dispose of, according to his 
pleasure. 

At the Cape of vod Hope, ins the kingdom of 
Benin, and in general upon the-whole southern and 
western coasts of Africa, no female is ever a'lmitted 
to the succession of any estate, either rea) or per- 
sonal, 

The same cus‘om is said to be observed among 
the T'artars; and there is s0me reason to believe it 
was formerly established among all the inhabitants 
of Chaldea and Arabia. 





* Is this custom, which now prevails among our southern 
people to a considerable extent, adopted in imitation of that 
in African slave countries? —G. U. Eman. 











herself into a kneeling posture. 
In the empire of Gongo, and among the greater 
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BIOGRAPHY OF COLORED PERSONS. 

JUST RECEIVED from New York, the following inter- 
esting work, price 624 cents, full bound.—'*‘ Biographical 
Sketches and Interesting Anecdotes of Persons of Color; to 
which is added a selection of pieces in poetry.” Compiled 
by Abiguil Mott. 

“Of a truth, Tecan perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons: butun every pation, be that feareth Him and work- 
eth righteousness, is accepted with Him”—Acts, X. 34, 35. 

For sale by 





ARMSTRONG & PLASKITT, 
No. 134, Market ee 
12uf. 


Baltimore, September 22, 1927. 


TOUMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
or THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
The price of subscription is THree DoLLtaks per annwn, 
payable within six monihs of the time of subscribing.—but a iull 
receipt wiil be given, if 'wo Dottans ano Firtt Cents be 
paid ta advance. 
Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor, 

South-East corotr ef Market aud Gay Streets, Baltithore.: 
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Literary Departwme nf. 


* Jt is the gift of Poetry to hallew every place in which it 
moves; to breathe round nature an odour more exquisite than the 
perfume of the rose; and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning. 




















FROM THE PIONEER. 


Creece. 


Land of the brave, whose echoing deeds have flung 
Enchantment’s thrill on memory’s sacred shrine; 

Burst from thy trance! too long thy harps have rung 
With Paynim touch, by far less free than thine: 

The classic fields where minstrel fancy flung, 

_ And patriot heart pour'd forth its stream divine, 

But tells, where, robed in misery’s scanty gear, 

The trembling Grecian breathes his silent prayer. 


Oh shall th’ inspiring strains of liberty 
Awake no more the champion soul to fame ? 
Hath freedom’s soil no temple for the free ? 
Burns not her altar with its sacred flame? 
Ts there no world of bright eternity 
Beyond the shackles of a despot's claim ? 
Yes, suffering Greece! thy red cross floats on high, 
lis base thy mountain heights, heav’n’s arch the boundary. 


Land of the brave! thy morning sun shall trace 
The records of thy fame on distant skies, 
For hope’s bright beams thy deiuged ruins grace, 
And fill existence with their lustrous dyes. 
And light from Heaven shall own thy hero race, 
And Greece and freedom in its splendor rise; 
Thy free-born millions break from slavery’s gloom, 
Or seek their fame in realms beyond the tomb. 
ORVILLE. 


The Rich Dan anv the Poor Man. 
RUSSIAN POETRY, 

So goes the world;—if wealthy, you may call 
This friend, that brother;—friends and brothers all; 
Though you are worthless, witless, never mind it 
—You may have been a stable boy—what then; 
*Tis wealth, good sir, makes honorable men. 
You seek respect, no doubt, and you will find it. 


But if you are poor, Heaven help you ! though your sire 
Had royal blood within him, and though you 

Possess the intellect of angels too. 

*Tis all in vain;—the world will ne’er inquire 

On such a score:—Why should it take the pains ? 

Tis easier to weigh purses, sure, than brains. 


I once saw a poor fellow, keen an4 clever, 
Witty and wise:—he paid a man a visit, 
And no one noticed him, and no one ever 
Gave him a welcome, “Strange,” cried I, ‘‘whence is it?” 
He walked on this side, then on that, 
He tried to introduce a social chat; 
Now here, now there, in vain he tried; 
And some 
Said by their silence—* Better stay at home.* 





A rich man burst the door, 

As Croesus rich I’m sure, 
He could not pride himself upon his wit; 
And as for wisdo.n, he Lad none of it; 

He had what's better;—he had wealth. 
What a confusion !—al! stand up erect— 
These crowd aronud to ask him of tis health; 

These bow in honest duty and respect. 
And these arrange asofa or a chair, 
And these conduct him there. 
** Allow me, sir the honor;”—then a bow 
Down to the earth—It’s posstble to show 
Meet gratitude for.such kind condeseension ? 


The poor man hung his head, 
And to himself he said, 
* This isindeed beyond my comprehension:” 
Then looking round 
One friendly face he found, 


Questions and Anetwers. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 
Q Flowers wherefore do ye bloom? 
A We sirew thy pathway tothe tomb. 


Q@ Stars, wherefore do ye rise ? 
A To light thy spirit to the skies. 


Q Fair moon, why dost thou wane? 
A That I may wax again. 


Q Osun, what makes thy beams so bright ? 
A The Word that said—* Let there be light !”*. 


Q Time, whither dost thou flee ? 
A I travel to Eternity ! 


Q Eternity, what art thou, say ’ 
A I was, am, and will be evermore, to-day. 


Q Nature, whence sprang thy glorious frame ? 
A My Maker call’d me, and I came. 


Q Winds, whence and whither do ye blow? 
A Thou must “be born again” to know. 


A A vapor vanishing indeath, 


Q O death, where ends thy strife ? 


A In everlasting life. 
‘ 


Q O grave, where is thy victory ? 
A Ask HIM who rose again for me. 


Epitaph, on a Country Shop Keeper. 
Cottons and cambric’s a)l adieu, 
And muslins too farewell, 


a 


ment, communication,’ puff ef id omne genus, (and 
all kind of stuff}) whether for public or private 
good, or no good at all, and if a word of demur js 
made, you are told it is a very great favor to let yoa 


jhave it instead of another office, and that it helps to 
}make up your paper. 


It were useless to speak of that class of people 


who get their daily political food by sponging on 
their neighbors who take the paper, until they are 
finally provoked to stop it to get rid of the annoy. 
ance of this infernal system of borrowing; all of 
which comes upon the poor printers at last. Some 
people imagine that type never wear out, and we 
have heard serious enquiries whether it was ever 
necessary to renew a fount of type? Others have 
been astonished to learn that the editor ever wrote 
any thing for the paper, and supposed it was made 
up of communicatiens sent in gratuitously. Sensi- 
ble people have often asked who wrote such and 


Q Ocean, what rules thy swell and fall ? {such an article, notwithstanding it was under the 
liv hen eantetel _ — — oo : editorial head. In short, there is no end to this 
Q Pannste, whet pee wet ya gone erates ¢ thing. All other trades seem to be understood in 
A Unseen, unfelt, unfailing force. some measure by their customers, except the prin- 
Q O life, what is thy breath ? iter’s. Other professions and occupations present 


some instances of the acquisition of wealth, but whe 
ever heard of a rich printer or editor? 


Prov. Journal. 


Filial duty.—There is no virtue, that adds so noble a charm 


to the finest traits of beauty. as that which exerts itself, iz 
watching over the tranquility of an aged parent. There 
are no tears which give so noble a lustre to the cheek of in- 
trea as the tears of filial sorrow. 
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Plain, strip’d, and figur’d, old and new, , 
Three quarters, yard, or ell, 

By yard apd nail \’ve measur’d ye, 

As customers inclined, 

The church yard has now measured me, 
And nails my coffin bind— ~~ I 
But my kind and worthy friends, 
Who dealt with me below, 

I’m gone to measure time’s long ends, 
You'll follow me, I know. 


-_—~_-- 








MISERIES OF PRINTERS. 


There is no labor that requires a greater exercise 
of diligence, both of raind and body, and none more 
important in its effects upon society, than the labor 
of those connected with Printing; and yet, strange 
as it may seem, there is none less appreciated, more 
undervalued, or more reluctantly rewarded than 
this. Of the thousands of persons re gp books 
and newspapers in this country, not one in an hun-; 
dred have the faintest conception of the labors of a 
printing-office. A person who comes late at night! 
with an advertisement, marriage or death, after the 
form is made up, can never be made to believe that 
the paper must be delayed an hour to accommo- 
date him; and if you refuse, ’tis set down at once to 
a disobliging disposition. ‘The correspondent who 
drops in at 10 or 11 to revise a proof of his own) 
manuscript, he imagines it is impossible for any one 
but himself to do correctly, will scan its beauties 
for an hour, without being the least aware he is de- 
laying the paper a second; round half a dezen new | 
periods, scratch the margin over so as to leave the| 
whole unintelligible to the proof corrector, and then 
beg, with perfect composure, that he may see ano-| 
ther proof of it in ten minutes! when it will cost at 
least two hours tocomply with his request, which 
you must either do at the expense of some of your 
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o’clock in the morning, or neglect to do it at the 
risk of losing his good will. 

The most of people seem to imagine that a news- 
paper is got up by a kind of steam process, that it 
is no great affair after all. A sheet of paper, say 
they, costs little or nothing, ink is cheap, and as to 
labor, the printer’s devils are good for nothing else. 





And said—* Pray tell me why is wealth preferr'd 
To wisdom ?”—* That is a silly question, friend /” 
Replied the other—** have you ever heard, 

A man may lend bis store 

Of gold or silver ore, 


On this principle it is that A B and C think they 
ought to be supphed with a paper gratis. It costs 


bring it info notice! Others hold that a printer i: 





But wisdom none can vorrow none can lend 7" 


bound to put into his paper every sort of advertise- 





subscribers whose papers must be mailed at 4, 


Proposals 
BY BENJAMIN LUNDY, 
FOR REPRINTING BY SUBSCRIPTION 


A WORK ENTITLED 


LETTERS 


ON THE 
NECESSITY OF A PROMPT EXTINCTION 
or 


BRITISH COLONIAL SLAVERYs 


CHIEFLY ADDRESSED 
TO THE MORE INFLUENTIAL CLASSES: 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


THOUGHTS ON COMPENSATION. 





—————— a, 
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BY AN ENGLISH LADY. 
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“ Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” 
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The above mentioned production is from the pen of the 

celebrated authoress of the pamphlet entitled, ‘* Jmmedial, 
not Gradual Abolition,” &c. and is, perhaps, the most power 
ful appeal that ever was made to the British public, 00 | 
half of {the suffering victims of slavery in the West! 
It is, mereover, well calculated to draw the public attestit 
to that important subject, in the United States; as the sam 
arguments wil] generally apply, equally, in both couatrie 
itis much sought for, though but very few copies batt 
reached America, and none are now for sale. 

The work will be neatly printed on good paper, and wil 
probably, consist of about 220 pages. It will be stitched 
covered, with strong paper, and furnished to subscribers 
fifty ceats a copy. A discount will be made to those 
take a considerable number of copies. The work ! 
put to press as soon as the number of subscribers will we 
rant it. of 

Subscriptions received by the publisher at the office 
Anti-Slavery Press, Baltimore, Maryland, and Book 
in different parts of the United States. 
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OOK3, PAMPHILETS, 
Bob Printing, 


IN GENERAL, 





nothing, and besides tends to circulate the paper ris 


NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
AT THIS OFFICE. 
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